I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— CowPER. 


16. 


Boston, April, 1884. 


No. 11. 


For Our Dumb Animals, 


The Dog of thé Louvre. 
From the French of Delavigne. 

Ina note on this poem, Professor Bocher says, ‘‘ This 
dog belonged to one of those who fell during the three days 
in July, 1830, and who were buried near the Royal Palace 
of the Louvre.” 

Passer, bare thy brow ! & 

There repose the brave. 

Flowers for the Louvre’s martyr now ! 
Bread his dumb friend doth crave. 


’Twas on the battle-day, 

He dashed amid the fray ; 
His dog as eager strives. 
Both felt the ruthless lead,— 
Wilt mourn the master dead ? 
The faithful dog survives. 


Mournful turns he to the dead, 

Calls him, and with snow-white head 
Fain would be caressing. 

On his fellow soldier’s form 

Fall the quick tears big and warm, ~ 
Tears with blood drops pressing. 


See! The chariot of the dead! 

At the funeral's very head 

Walks the dog dejected ; 

Eyes downcast, and drooping ears, 
Safe from all the rabble’s sneers, 
As a friend respected. 


To the brink of valor’s grave 
Limps the wounded creature brave, 
Painfully and slow. 

Glory brings his master there 

With no recognition fair. 

There were many so. 


Guarding the funereal knoll, 
Naught disturbs his sad patrol, 
Naught from grief can free; 
Fleeing from caressing hands, 
Broken hearted there he stands, 
Saying, “’Tis not he.” 


When on clustering immortelles 
Sparkle dew drops’ glistening spells, 
As the day beams pour; 
Brighteneth that grief dimmed eye, 
For his master he doth sigh 

To return once more. 


When the crown upon the cross 
To and fro the wind doth toss, 
Every hope takes flight. 

Oh, for master to attend ! 

Howls and tears ’tis vain to spend 
For that sweet good-night. 


If the silent flitting snow 

’Gainst the bed of death doth blow 
With its flakes of white, 
Then he utters tender cries ; 

To defend the grave he tries, 
From the north wind’s might. 


Never doth he close his eyes, 

Till, in vain, once more he tries, 

With a yearning deep, 

To remove the stone; then cries— 
‘“* He will call me, if he rise,” 

Then he goes to sleep. 


Night-dreams of the barricade, 
Of the rattling fusillade, 

Of his master’s gore! 

There’s a whistle in the gloom, 
Leaps the dog to find,—a tomb! 
Then he moans once more. 


There from hour to hour he waits, 
There he loves and bears his fates, 
There he’ll die some day. 

And his name? I do not know, 
Ne’er again on earth below. 

Shall a dear voice say. 


Passer, bare thy brow! 
There repose the brave, 
Flowers for the Louvre’s martyr now, 
Bread his friend doth crave. 
—Frederic Allison Tupper. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
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Rover, the intelligent Newfoundland, which sav- 
ed Mr. Daniel P. Weir's little boy 
through the ice in the South Mill pond, been 
photographed, and his picture has been sent to 
the Massachusetts Humane Society and to Speaker 
Marden of the House of Representatives. It is 
stated that he will be awarded the bronze medal 
of the Humane Society for his bravery and fidelity. 

—Salem Gazetic. 


Never pick the teeth or clean the nails in com- 
pany. 


, one by one in her mouth. 


A True Heroine and a Noble Deed. 


A&A YOUNG LADY PROSECUTES TWO MEN WHO 
CRUELLY BEAT A HORSE. 


Among the prisoners at the Tombs Police Court 
mas were two brothers named Henry and 
orris Myers. They had been arrested by a 
bridge policeman at the request of Miss Helene 


- Cooper, a young lady of No. 69 Montague street, 


Brooklyn. She was in court to presecute them for 
cruelty to a horse. Miss Cooper said that on Mon- 
day afternoon, as she was about to cross the 
bridge, she saw the men driving a half-starved 
horse attached to an express wagon. The animal 

‘ot stuck in the street and refused to go. Then 
the prisoners, according to the fair complainant’s 
story, unmercifully beat the animal with a cart 
stake anda whip. ‘‘ The sight,” she continued, 
‘would have touched the stoutest heart. The 
poor brute whined piteously, and looking at me - 
seemed to say, ‘Can’t you help me? please try.’ 
I did help the poor thing, and got policeman Kane 
to arrest the men, on a promise that I would a: 
pear in court.” District Duffy commended the 
— lady for her tender-heartedness, and made 

er happy by holding the prisoners in default of 
$300 each for trial. Miss Cooper is not a member 
of Mr. Bergh’s society, but was influenced to pun- 
ish the men out of pity for the horse, and because 
she thought they deserved punishment. 

—New York Herald, 12th. 


For Our Dumb Animals. 
SHAKER VILLAGE, N.H., Feb. 27, °84. 
Dear Editor :—The following, sent us from a 
friend in London, we thought merited a place in 
Our ANIMALS. 


—M. W. 
“A true story of a cat has made a sensation this week. 
A large Music Hall burned down in London. In it lived a 
cat with a family of kittens. During the fire she was seen 
to go into the burning building and bring out ter kittens 
Through the smoke and con- 
fusion Pussy made her.way. She rescued all but one, and 
when the fire was raging fiercely went after that, but never 
returned. Afterwards her charred, burnt body was found 
‘lying by the side of.her kitten. So it comes to pass that 
our heroine of the week has been a poor Music Hall cat.” 
—J. H. H. 


Never fail to give a polite answer to a civil 
question. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


[For “ Our Dumb Animals.” 
Bands of Mercy. 
Bands of Mercy : how like angels, 
Sent our hearts with light to fill, 
Publishing the sweet evangels 
Of our Heavenly Father’s will. 


Kindness is the law of heaven 
Shown to every living thing, 

And to us abounding given, 
That we may the Giver sing. 


"Sing we like the birds for gladness 
Flitting through the summer bowers, 
Evermore dispelling sadness, 
Drinking light as summer flowers. 
Bands of Mercy : speed their mission 
*Till they spread the earth around ; 
Be it ever our ambition 
That sweet mercy may abound. 
Rev. F. DENISON, 


Secy. R.I.8.P.C.A 


Providence, R. I., Feb. 23, 1884. 
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The Under Dog. 
I know that the world—that the great big_world— 
From the peasant up to the king, 
Has a different tale from the tale I tell, 
And a different song to sing. 


But for me, and I care not a single fig 
If they say I am wrong or I’m right; 

I shall always go in for the weaker dog, 
The under dog in the fight. 


I know that the world—that the great big world— 
Will never a moment stop 

To see which dog may be in fault 
But will shout for the dog on top. 


But for me—I never shall pause to ask 
Which dog may be in the right; 

For my heart will beat, while it beats at all, 
For the under dog in the fight. 

The little birds fly over, 
And oh, how sweet they sing ! 

To tell the happy children 
That once again ’tis spring. 


—Celia Thazter. 
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New Bands of Mercy. 


Boston. St. Paul’s Church Sunday School. 

1357. Mrs. William Appleton Band. 
P., Rev. Frederick Courtney. 
S., Mrs. Calvin G. Page. 

f., Joseph W. Woods. 

1369. Roxbury. Emanuel Church Band. 
P., Rev. Michael Burnham. 
S.§T., W.A. Paine. 

1305. Marblehead. Abbott Band. 
P., J. W. Chapman. 

S., Anne Denning. 

1306. Pickett Band. 

P., Sarah R. Goodwin. 

1307. Wendell Phillips Band. 
P., Albert P. Doe. 

S., Albert Chaplin. 

1308. Jefferson Band. 

P., Lizzie M. Knight. 
S., Charles Broughton. 

1309. Franklin Band. 

P., Mary C. Bowler. 
S., Frank Doliber. 

1310. Lincoln Band. 

P., Mary E. Brown. 
S., Edgar Marshall. 

1311. (Garfield Band. 

P., Mary A. Hanson. 
S., Everett Goss. 

1312. Little Star Band. 

P., Lucretia S. Ireson. 
S., Walter Wertwood. 

1313. Little Helpers Band. 
P., Eliza H. Romsdell. 
S., Thomas Harrington. 

1315. Charity Band. 

P., Mary E. Graves. 
S., Cora Mitchell. 


1316. Faith Band. 

P., Ellen T. Green. 

S., Helen Munroe. 
1317. Hope Band. 

P., Hattie H. Goodwin. 

S., Blanch Nelson. 
1318. Gerry Band. 

P., Caroline Newhall. 

S., Edith Fabens. 
1319. Ware Band. 

P., Harriet P. Prichard. 

S., Maud Stubbs. 
1320. Sanborn Band. 

P., Hattie P. Prichard. 

S., Theresa Hammond. 
1321. Sunbeam Band. 

P., Harriet Newhall. 

S., Florence Goldsmith. 
1322. Violet Band. 

P., Amy K. Prentiss 

S., Bertha Ustice. 
1323. Sunshine Band. 

P.&8S., Hannah Goodwin. 
Howard Band. 

P.&S., Susie E. 

1325. Blue Bird Band. 

P.&8S., Abbie B. Savory. 
1326. Merry Band. 

P.&8S., Rebecca T. Goodwin. 
1327.. Washington Band. 

P.&S., Maria L. Bates. 
Pansy Band. 

P.&S., Maria L. Martin. 

1329. Mayflower Band. 

P.&8S., Marcia M. Selmon. 
1330. Lily Band. 

P.&S., Carrie E. Merritt. 
1331. Canary Band. 

P.&8S., Mary E. Bray. 
1332. Golden Robin Band. 

P.&8S., Harriet L. Shirley. 


1367. Cicero, N.Y. Universalist Sunday School Band. 


P., Guy Moulton. 
S., Will Crowell. 
T., Cora Lower. 


1346. Syracuse, N.Y. Universalist Sunday School. 
P., Rey. Richmond Fisk. 


The American Teachers? Bands of Mercy. 
103. Macon, Mich. District School No. 2 Band. 
1192. P., Florence Mills. 
S., Etta Vandewaker. 
104. Dorset, Vt. East Dorset Band. 
1193. P., Elba A. Bebee. 
105. Warsaw, N.Y. 
1194. P., Clarence W. Knapp. 
S., Frederick K. Knapp. 
106. Jackson, Mich. Sunbeam Band. 
1195. P., Byron Linaburg. 
S., Celia F. Waldo. 
107. Red Oak, Iowa. Willing Helpers’ Band. 
1296. P., Mrs. A. J. Fisher. 
108. Camp Dennison, Ohio. 
1297. P., Géorge E. Nelson. 
S., Katie Christman. 
Blanche Cunningham. 
1108. Olneyville, R. I. 
. P., Martha Hopkins. 
oa Milton, Mass. 
1299. P., E.R. Holbrook. 
111. Des Moines, Iowa. Training School Band. 
1300. P., E. K. Matthews. 
112. Providence, R.I. Roger Williams Band. 
1301. P., Abbie L. Bowker. 
113. Birmingham, Ala. High School Band. 
° 1302. P., Edgar C. Wingfield. 
114. Redfield, Iowa. Prairie Union Band. 
1303. P., Alice Humphrey. 
S., Ella Harden. 
115. Alton, Ill. Grammar School No. 4. 
1304. P., Samuel Jarrett. 
W. Ccrrie Buckmaster. 
St. Louis,Mo. Carondelet School Bands, So. St. Louis. 
116. Froebel Band. 


1333. P. & S., Mary Choisel. 
117. Carondelet Band. 
1334. P. & S., Mrs. J. W. Nisbet. 


118. Helps Band. 
1335. P. & S., G. M. Choisel. 


* 119. Cowper Band. 


1336. P. & S., Carrie M. Ellinger. 
120. Charles T. Brooks Band. 

1337. P. & S., Annie Froeseher. 
121. Emerson Band. 

1338. P. & S., Jennie Broch. 


122. Thomas Moore Band. 


1339. 
123. 
1 


P.&S., Katie Neenan. 
Tennyson Band. 


340. P.& S., Lizzie O'Neill. 


124. 
1341. 

125. 
1342. 


Timmins Band. 

P.&S., Ella H. Davis. 
Longfellow Band. 

P.&S., Clara C. Ringling. 


26. Geo. T. Angell Band. 


1 
1343. 

127. 
1344, 


28. Loganville, Pa. 


1 
1345. 
129. 
1347. 
130. 
1348. 
131. 
1349. 


132. 
1350. 


St. 
133. 
1351. 
134. 
1352. 
135. 
1353. P. 
136. 
1354. 


137. 
1355. 
138. 
1356. 
139. 
1358. 
140. 
1359. 


141. 
1360. 


142. 
1361. 


143. 
1362. 


144. 
1363. 


145. 
1364. 


146. 
1365. 


147. 
1366, 


149. 
1370. 


150. 
1371. 


151. 
1372. 


152. 
1373. 
153. 
1374. 
154. 
1375. 
155. 
1376. 
156. 
1377. 


157. 
1378. 


148. Providence, R. I. 
1368. 


P. & S., Annie Davis. 
Lucy Larcom Band. 
P.&8S., Emily J. L. Meien. 
Springfield Band. 
P., John F. Dusman. 
S., W.H. Wolf. 
North Salem, N.Y. 
P., M.A. Neilson. 
Dorset, Vt. Dorset Hollow Band. 
P., Theresa H. Parsons. 
Dorset, Vt. West Road Band. 
P., Ida M. Chapman. 
Columbus, Ohio. Lincoln Band. 
P., G. W. Sinks. 
S., Elise Sinks. 
Louis, Mo. Marramec Schoo. 
Catharine Smithies Band. 
P.&8., Kate F. Cooper. 
Mrs. William Appleton Band. 
P.& S., Maggie McCormack. 
Band. 

ennie C. Johnson. 


ae de Grace, N.Y. Willing Workers Band. 
P., M. Gibson. 


S., M.C. Barnes. 

Columbus, Ohio. Phillips Band. 

P., Alma McKenzie. 

Providence, R.I. Golden Rule Band. 
P., Sarah F. Randall. 


Providence, R. I. Beacon Band. 
P., Elenora Read. 
Columbus, Ohio. Sullivant School. 
mins Band. 
P., Jewett Norris. 
S., Will Meyers. 
Whittier Band. 
P., Will Garrett. 
S., Olive Slade. 
He Bergh Band. 
P., Richard Gray. 
Cora Galleher. 
Walter Scott Band. 
P., Nina Thurman. 
S., Will Fisher. 
Cooper Band. 
P., Laura French. 
S., Bertha Lansing. 
Garfield Band. 
P., Herbert Norris. 
S., Edith Bell. 
Lincoln Band. 
P., Parker Seymour. 
S., Florence Short. 
Longfellow Band. 
P., Theodore Huntington. 
s., Sarah Earl. 


Thomas Tim- 


Little Helpers’ Band. 
P., Willie T. Bailey. 
s., Caroline E. Work. 


First Avenue School Bands. 


C. Grammar. Horseshoe Band. 
P., James Tyler. 

S., Laura Fitzsimons. 

T., Nettie Bane. 


D. Grammar School. 

P., Geo. Fetters. 

S., Emma Wheeler. 
A. Primary School. R. W. Stevenson Band. 
P., Albert Staley. 

S., Lavinia Noun. 
B. Primary School. 
P., Grace Fisher. 

C. Primary School No. 1. 
P., Louise Bainter. 


C. Primary School No. 2. 
P., Estelle Farmer. 


Killingwood Band. 


Silver Star Band. 
Starling Lover Band. 


Golden Rule Band. 


D. Primary School No. 1. Louise M. Phillips Band. 


P., Lydia Martin. 


D. Primary School No. 2. Rosebud Band. 
P., Lottie Geren 


East Friend St. School. 
P., Dora Boyer. 

S., Sumner Davis. 
T.,: Richard Casey. 


Mayflower Band, 
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Officers of Parent American Band of Mercy. 
Geo. T. Angell, President, Samuel E. Sawyer, Vice Pres- 
ident, Rev. Thomas Timmins, Secretary, Joseph L. Stevens, 
Treasurer. 


Band of Mercy Pledge. 
“I will TRY to be kind to all HARMLESS living 
creatures, and try to protect them from cruel 
usage.” 


M.S. P. C. A. 


on our badges mean, ‘‘Merciful Society Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to All.” 


Band of Mercy Information. 

We send without cost to every person in the world who 
asks, full information about our Bands of Mercy,—how to 
form, what to do, how to do it, &c., &c. To every Band 
formed in America of forty or more, we send, also without 
cost, ‘Ten Lessons on Kindness to Animals,” full of anec- 
dote and instruction, and our monthly paper, OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS, for one year, containing the best humane sto- 
ries, poems, songs, &c. To every American teacher who 
forms an American Teacher’s Band of twenty or more, we 
send all the above and a beautiful imitation gold badge pin. 

We have badges, beautiful membership cards for those 
who want them, and a membership book for each Band that 
wants one, but they are not necessary unless wanted. All 
that we require is smely signing our pledge: “I will try 
to be kind to all harmiess living creatures, and ¢ry to pro- 
tect them from cruel usage.” The machinery is so simple 
that any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years old can form 
a Band with no cost whatever, and receive what we offer, 
as before stated. 

To those who wish to purchase badges, cards of mem- 
bership, and a membership book for each Band, the prices 
are for badges, gold or silver imitation, eight cents; rib- 
bon, four cents; cards of membership, two cents; and 
membership book, six cents. The ‘Ten Lessons on Kind- 
ness to Animals,” cost only two cents for the whole ten 
bound together in one pamphlet, full of anecdote as well 
as instruction. 

Everybody, old or young, who wants to do a good, kind 
act, to make the world happier and better, is earnestly in- 
vited to address, by letter or postal, Geo. T. Angell, Esq., 
President, 96 Tremont Street, Boston, Massachusetts, and 
receive full information. 


West Virginia. 

The Hon. B. L. Butcher, State Superintendent of the 
Public Schools of West Virginia, writes in the West Vir- 
ginia School Journal as follows: ‘ We hope there will be 
Bands of Mercy formed in every city, town and neighbor- 
hood in West Virginia, among the old and young of every 
condition. There is no subject, except the care and train- 
ing of our children, nearer our every day life than the care 
and protection of our faithful, uncomplaining, dumb do- 
mestic animals. Nor is there a subject that appeals more 
to the God-given principle of mercy implanted in every hu- 
man creature. This sentiment is very apparent in youth, 
and if our teachers will take occasion to interest themselves 
on this subject, giving lessons tatheir pupils when oppor- 
tunity offers, they will be the means of doing a lasting ser- 
vice in the cause of humanity and good government. For 
it surely follows that he or she whose heart is led to sym- 
pathize with the sufferings of helpless creatures will also be 
led to “ feel another’s woe” and develop into a strong de- 
fender of the helpless, the down trodden and the lowly. He 
or she who gives his or her life to the amelioration of suffer- 
ing, whether human or dumb, deserves the highest praise 


of his or her country, and the reward of the faithful when 
life ends.” 


Number of Bands of Mercy. 
We have, March 21st, thirteen hundred and 
seventy-eight Bands with about 117,000 members. 


Tor 


- Rev. Mr, Timmins. 


On March 5th and 6th, with the aid of Benj. P. 
Ware, Esq., President of the Essex Co. Agricul- 
tural Society, and one of our Directors, Mr. Tim- 
mins formed twenty-eight Bands of Mercy in the 
public schools of Marblehead. On March 17th he 
started with Mrs. Timmins for Chicago to do, we 
trust, with the aid of our Chicago friends, another 
great work in that large and very important city. 
Our best wishes go-with him. 

Mr. Timmins arrived in Chicago, March 19. 
We have his letter dated 25th. He had already 
formed 101 Bands of Mercy, nearly all in public 
schools, with about 6,5000 members. 

Our total on going to press, with Chicago addi- 
tions is, 1495 Bands with about 125,500 members. 


England, 


By letter from England just received we learn 
that under the auspices of the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
Lord and Lady Mount Temple and others, Bands of 
Mercy are rapidly extending over London; that 
all the Royal Princesses and younger Princes have 
become members, and most of the clergy are giv- 
ing aid. It will be remembered that the English 
badges were designed and executed under the per- 
sonal direction of the Queen. 


An Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings. 


1—Sing the Band of Mercy Hymn and repeat the Pledge 

together. [See Melodies]. 
—Remarks by President, and reading of Report of last 

Meeting by Secretary. 

3—Readings, Recitations, ‘Memory Gems,” and Anec- 
dotes of g and noble sayings and deeds done to both 
cane and dumb creatures, with vocal and instrumental 
music. 

4—Sing Band of Mercy Marching Hymn, No. 1 or No. 2. 

5—A brief address. Members may then tell what they 
have done to make human and dumb creatures happier and 

tter. 

6—Enrolment of new members. 

7—Sing Band of Mercy Closing Hymn. 


The Band of Mercy Closing Hymn, 
DEDICATED TO THE CINCINNATI BANDS OF MERCY AND 
OTHERS, BY REY. THOMAS TIMMINS. 
Tune—“‘Old Hundred.” 

God bless our parting Band, we pray, 

Help us to keep our Pledge each day, 

Be kind to living creatures all, 
Both dumb and human, great and small. 


Thus may we live a happy Band, 

Led on, in love, by Thy right hand, 
To make the world a happier place, 
For both the dumb and human race. 


Will the Bands of Mercy Live ? 

We answer: We believe they will live as long 
as churches and Sunday schools ; we believe 
they will live until the millennium comes, or this 
old world passes into chaos ; we believe they are 
founded on an immutable law of God, and we can 
ho more doubt their continuance than we can 
doubt the wisdom and goodness of the Almighty. 

Humanly speaking, we have in hundreds of let- 
ters the most ample and gratifying assurances of 
the good results already seen, and of the grand 
future opening before them. 


New Bands. 

Please send always full names of Band and President ; also 
of Secretary if you have one, and be careful to give your 
State, as well as post office. . 

A Beautiful Letter. = 

We are glad to publish the following received 
from Benj. P. Ware, Esq., President of the Essex 
Co., Mass., Agricultural Society, member of the 
Mass. State Board of Agriculture, and Trustee of 
the Mass. State Agricultural College: 


MARBLEHEAD, March 17, 1884. 
Gero. T. ANGELL, Esa., 

My Dear Sir :—You may be pleased to know the result 
of Mr. Timmins’s labors in Marblehead. I accompanied 
him through all the schools in town, and in two days form- 
ed twenty-nine Bands of Mercy, with about thirteen hun- 
dred members. I have since gone through them distribut- 
ing badges and certificate cards of membership, and am 
much pleased with the enthusiasm manifested by the mem- 
bers in the work. The membership includes all ages of 
scholars from six to sixteen years, and the teachers have in 
every instance joined heartily. And to hear the Bands 
sing the beautiful melodies introduced by Mr. Timmins and 
since taught the children, gave me great pleasure, so heart- 
ily did they enter into the spirit of the song. To show you 
the effects of the Bands of Mercy, I will relate what occur- 
red the next day after the Bands were formed. I had three 
painters—heads of families—at work in my house. One 
said to me, “ Mr. Ware, what does this mean, about the 
Bands of Mercy that are making sucha commotion among 
the children in town. My little girl came home from school 
talking and singing about it, and even after she had gone 
to bed and to sleep she sang in her sleeep, ‘The Bands of 
Mercy are marching round the world.’” He wanted to 
know whatit all meant ? Another said that his little boy told 
him with much earnestness that a man had been to their 
school and made them all members of a Band of Mercy, and 
had told them all about being kind to each other, and to the 
cats and dogs, and every thing. _‘‘ Now,” says he, “ Papa 
you won’t be cross to us any more, will you?” Of course 
his papa could not do else than promise better fashions. 
The third said he never saw anything like it. His little girl 
said to her mother after breakfast, ‘‘ Mamma, please don’t 
throw those crumbs away.” ‘Why not my child?” ‘Be- 
cause a man has been to our school and made us a Band 
of Mercy, and told us all about being kind to every living 
thing, and told us beautiful stories about birds, pussy cats 
and toads, and everything. Now, mamma, you know the 
snow is on the ground and the poor birds can’t get hardly 
anything to eat, and I want the crumbs to feed them with.” 
Thus the good work was begun on the first day of their 
membership. By mere accident I learned of these three 
little members, probably a sample of hundreds of others in 
town. We need not now speak of the good time coming. 
It is at hand, and surely the field is ripe for the harvest. 
I trust the kind reapers who generously aid in this good 
work, may feel repaid by the beneficent effects that must 
continue ages after we are forgotten. 

Very truly yours, 
BENJAMIN P. WaRE. 

This touching and beautiful statement simply 
confirms what hundreds of other letters are telling 
us about the good effects already seen from the 
Bands of Mercy.—EpiTor. 

Mrs. Wm. Appleton. 

We are glad to notice that Bands of Mercy 
No. 1356 in St. Paul’s Church, Boston, No. 1352 
in Maramec Public School, St. Louis, Mo., and 
No. 1424, the first Band formed in Hingham, Mass., 
Public Schools, bear the name of Mrs. Wm. 
Appleton, by whose direction bc fore the starting 
of the first Band, over 200,000 humane cards were 
distributed in public schools of this country. 
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Have something to love and care for. It has been wise- 
ly said, ‘Whatever a child takes care of, or works for, it 
begins to love.” And ‘‘He who loves most is happiest.” 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS. 
Boston, April, 1884. 


Mass. Society Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 

At Directors’ meeting, March 19, President An- 
gell reported one hundred and eleven cases of 
cruelty investigated by office Agents during the 
month, twenty-two animals taken from work, and 
twenty-nine humanely killed. There are now 
thirteen hundred and sixty-seven Bands of Mercy 
dotting the whole country, with about 117,000 
members. About one-half are in public schools 
and are holding meetings monthly, or more often, 
for humane education. Twenty-nine, with be- 
tween one and two thousand members, have been 
recently established in the schools of Marblehead. 
A resolution to two policemen for humane services, 
also a resolution of respect to the late Elisha V. 
Ashton, who has left a large sum, after the de- 
cease of his widow, to Boston charities, were unan- 
imously voted, the latter, 

On motion of Mr. Nathan Appleton, as follows : 

Resolved: That in the death of Mr. Elisha V. Ashton, 
the Society has lost one of its most valued benefactors, 
whose generosity was only equalled by his modesty, as he 
would never allow his name to be mentioned with the gifts 
received from him. He will be held in grateful remem- 
brance by us all as a Bostonian residing abroad; and we 
desire thus to pay a fitting tribute not only to what he did 
during his lifetime,but also in appreciation of the large sum of 
money he has left in trust—the income of which will, at 
some future time be, we hope, an important addition to the 
resources of the Society. 


Resolved: That this notice be duly recorded in the ar-’ 


chives of the Society and a copy sent to his widow. 


‘or 


Mrs. Fenno Tudor. 

Our readers will remember that in March No. 
we mentioned that a prominent Boston lady had 
written us in regard to more care in watering 
horses in winter, and increased protection for the 
English Sparrows. It was Mrs. Fenno Tudor, a 
life member of our Society, whose death on March 
9th, of pneumonia, we regret to announce. 


Our annual report with officers, agents, etc., 
will appear in May number. 

New Hampshire Society, 

President Marvin’s excellent annual report shows good 
work done, and much need of greater means of doing. It 
concludes with a pleasant acknowledgment to Mrs. J. J. 
Pickering, director, incorporator and one of the founders. 
We are glad to notice in the Treasurer’s report that Mrs. 
Wm. Appleton, of Boston, has given the Society $100. 

American Society, New York. 

Mr. Bergh sends us his interesting report, for 1883, with 
the picture of the Society’s handsome building, corner of 
Fourth Avenue and Twenty-Second Street. We hope in 
time, and the sooner the better, our Massachusetts Society 
will also own a building for its permanent home. Mr. 
Bergh’s agents have prosecuted 768 cases during the year. 

Mass. Society P. C. Children. 

We have received from Hon. Frank B. Fay, General 
Agent and Secretary of the above Society, a carefully writ- 
ten and interesting annual report of fifty-six pages, full of 
suggestions and facts, showing the importance of the work. 
We are glad to see that this Society received last year from 
various sources over $10,000. We have made ourself a life 
member and have bequeathed to it $1,000 in our will, and 
we advise all our friends, while they do not forget those 
that cannot speak for themselves, to remember also those 
who, but for the above named Society, might speak in vain. 


» —Boston Herald, March 16. 


In Behalf of the Horse. 

To the — the Herald: Our people are much 
indebted to Prof. J. G. Woods of England for his 
admirable lectures on the horse. Hehas shown 
many errors in the actual daily treatment of that 
noble animal, notably the abuse of the feet by 
heavy iron shoes and the ill-judged cutting away 
of the frog, which the Creator has given him as a 
natural protection for the hoof, an elastic buffer 
between the hard soil and the delicate nerves of 
the animal. Whether or not the horse in all con- 
ditions of life would be better off without an 
shoes at all is a question about which there will 
be much difference of opinion, but there seems to 
be little doubt that he is now overtreated, and his 
foot too much pared off and made to look pretty 
with the shoe on, instead of merely comfortable. 
Every blacksmith in the country should attend 
these remarkable lectures, so full of good, hon- 
est, scientific information as they are. What he 
says of the absurd blinders, and the equally ab- 
surd and often cruel check rein, is right to the 
point. As for the check rein, just try your horse 
or your pair one day with them and another with- 
out, and you will see the difference. These abom- 
inations insult the beauty and carriage of a hand- 
some animal, and will never make an ugly one ap- 
pear fine. Going down hill the horse naturally 
holds his head high in the air, but when it comes 
to an up grade he needs to stretch out his neck as 
far as possible. Then, too, when you stop after a 
half hour’s brisk drive and he is unchecked, just 
see what pleasure it is for him to have the free 
movement of his head, which he tosses about to 
relax the muscles. I believe the stiff and unnatu- 
ral position is as great a pain and torture in the 
cold of winter as in the heat of summer, and _ that 
if he could only speak out he would ask you in 
the most pathetic language not to try to improve 
upon nature. And as for the bit, he would say, 
let it be as light as possible, and never put it icy 
cold into his sensitive mouth. 

NATHAN APPLETON. 
—Boston Herald, Feb. 27,84. 
Prof. Wood’s Theory in Practice. . 

To the Editor of the Herald: Soon after Prof. 
Wood's first lecture on the horse, recommending 
no shoes, I took the shoes from my horse. Ih 
no trouble the first of the winter when the snow 
was soft, but when it became icy, I could not drive 
until the roads were somewhat cutup. However, 
[ thought I would not have the shoes put on, as I 
was in hopes, after the roads became hard, the 
horse would go all right; but I found that in a 
few days, on bare roads, her feet became so sore 
she could not be driven, so that I was obliged to 
have her shod. I will say she is a small French 
mare, and ought to go as well as any horse bare- 
fogt. Four years ago I had a Kentucky mare 
turned out to pasture two weeks without shoes, 
and her feet became so sore I could hardly back 
her out of the stall. So I think Prof. Wood's 
theory will hardly work for New England roads. 
[ think he would do more good to lecture the 
blacksmiths how to shoe than to tell the owners 
of horses not to shoe. 


C. E. Conant. 


Dr, Al. Watts and the Dog. 

We have received a little volume of 53 pages by Mr. 
Watts on breeding of dogs—their diseases, and how to cure 
them. It is carefully prepared and indexed. Mr. Watts 
has had, as many of our readers know, a wide experience 
with dogs, and this ought to be a valuable publication. 


We have received a beautiful volume entitled “ Pleadings 
of Mercy for the Animal World,” by Mrs. C. M. Fair- 
child of the “Illinois Humane Journal;” also short hu- 
mane stories and humane cards by the same author. Wes 
wish for Mrs. Fairchild great success in the field of humane 
education. For prices write A. W. Landon, “Illinois Hu- 
mane Journal,” 242 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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We have interesting report of Canton, Ohio, Humane So 
ciety. 
tary. 


W. W. Clark, President ; Chas. R. Frazer, Secre- 


What can Children do ? 

They can feed the homeless and hungry cats and dogs 
and give them water to drink; they can, at least, try to 
protect them from the assaults of cruel boys; they can al- 
ways speak a word in behalf of those creatures which can- 
not speak for themselves ; they can say, Please be kind to 
that poor dog, please don’t worry that homeless cat, please 
don’t throw stones at the birds or rob their nests; these 
creatures have a right to live and be happy. 

Children can fasten the blankets on the horses when they 
have blown off. They can give them a drink of water on a hot 
sammer day and sponge off their faces when they are tired 
and dusty ; they can lift up the heavy collar from the tired 
neck and rub the perspiration off; they can move the 
troublesome blinders off from their eyelids where they are 
often found pressing down close; they can ask drivers and 
coachmen to please loosen the check-rein and let their 
horses stretch out their necks and rest themselves. They 
can often speak to their playmates of the use which the 
larger animals are to man, as the horse and cow, and the 
pleasure which people derive from the smaller ones, as the 
cat, dog and bird. These little creatures are company for 
us and ornaments to our homes when we feed them prop- 


_erly and provide them with comfortable places to sleep. 


And if, as sometimes happens, they see an animal, insect 
or reptile that must be killed, they can plead to have them 
all killed quickly so that their suffering may be short. 
Animals know when they are kindly spoken to ; speak 
kindly to them when they are sick or disabled and lay a 
gentle hand upon them. They are conscious of a kind 
word or caress, though they cannot speak and tell you so, 
How quickly they start and tremble at harsh tones; why 
should they not be fully as sensible of kind ones. 
—Illinois Humane Journal. 


His First Lesson. 
Over forty years ago when Hon. John C. Dore 
was a school boy he received a ‘‘ Reward of 
Merit” from his teacher, with the following lines 


—a first lesson in humanity which impressed him: 


deeply and which was the means of guiding his 
after life. In this incident is an illustration of the 
importance of a teacher’s influence : 


If ever I see on bush or tree 
Young birds in a pretty nest, 
I must not in my play steal the birds away, 
To grieve their mother’s breast, 
For my mother I know, 
Would sorrow so, 
Should I be stolen away ; 
So I’ll speak to the birds 
In my softest words 
Nor hurt them in my play. 
—lIllinois Humane Journal. 
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What a Small Boy could do. 


A lad in Boston, rather small for his age, works in an 
office as errand boy for four gentlemen wid d> bisins33 
there. One day the gentlemen were chaffing him a little 
about being so small, and said to him: 

“You will never amount to much ; you never can do 
much ; you are too small.” 

The little fellow looked at them. , 

“Well,” said he, “ as small as I am, I can do something 
that neither of you can do.” 

“ Ah, what is that?” said they. ‘I don’t know as I 
ought to tell you,” he replied. But they were anxious to 
know, and urged him to tell what he could do that neithe 
of them were able to do. 

“T can keep from swearing,” said the little fellow. 

There were some blushes on four faces, and there seemed 
to be no anxiety for further information. 


Mother Never Sits Down. 


A little girl unconsciously and touchingly testified to the 
drudgery of her mothers’s life, when on being asked ‘ Is 
your mamma’s hair gray ?” she replied: “I don’t know. 
She’s too tall for me to see the top of her head, and she 
never sits down.” 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


The Naughty Cat. 


The Bishop’s Visit. 


LITTLE JACK. 
*Tis such a naughty, naughty cat! 

Old Tab, that’s owned by aunty Gray : 

She growls, and spits, and shows her claws, 
As sharp as needles in her paws; 

And, if I try with her to play, 

She always seems so full of spite, 

She’s sure to scratch me, or to bite. 

My hands,— they were a frightful sight 

When I came home last Saturday ; 

I’m sure that she would be no loss, 

If she were killed, she is so cross; 

Now, when I see her, “‘ Scat, scat, scat!” 

I mean to say, ‘‘ You naughty cat!” ‘ 


LITTLE JANE. 
What, call my poor old Tabby cross ? 
I’m sure she’s very good with me ; 

For, when J go to aunty Gray’s, 

She always close beside me stays. 

If I sit down, she climbs my knee, 

And rubs her head against my cheek, 
And acts as though she’d like to speak, 
And say she wants my friend to be. | 
I’d rather have her for my own 

Than all the cats I’ve ever known : 
Black, yellow, Maltese, large and small, 
Old Tab’s the nicest of them all. 


JAMES. 
Yes, Tabby is a knowing cat. 

When you have been at aunty Gray’s, 

She’s proved you both, and learned your ways: 
She finds that Jack would never fail 

To try and swing her by the tail, 

While Jane will softly stroke her fur; 

So she will answer by a purr, 

To show Jane’s gentle touch she likes, 

But Jack, with her sharp claws she strikes. . 
My mother says we ought to treat 

With love each living thing we meet, 

And even pussy-cats can tell 

Who are the ones that use them well. 


—Marian Douglas. 


THE NAUGHTY CAT. 


BY MRS. EMILY HUNTINGTON NASON. 


Tell you about it? Of course I will! 
-I thought ’twould be dreadful to have him 
come, 
For mamma said J must be quiet and still, 
And she put away my whistle and drum, 


And made me unharness the parlor chairs, 
And packed my cannon and all the rest 
Of my noisiest playthings off up-stairs, 
On account of this very distinguished guest- 


Then every rcom was turned upside down, 
And all the carpets hung out to blow; 

For when the bishop is coming to town, 
The house must be in order, you know. 


So out in the kitchen I made my lair, 
And started a game of hide-and-seek ; 
But Bridget refased to have me there, 
For the Bishop was coming—to stay & 
week— 


And she must make cookies and cake and pies, 
And fill every closet and platter and pan, 

Till I thought this Bishop, so great and wise, 
Must be an awfully hungry man. 


Well! at last he came;. and I do declare, 
Dear grandpapa, he looked just like you, 

With his gentle voice, and his silvery hair, 
And eyes with a smile a-shining through. 


And whenever he read or talked or prayed, 
I understood every single word ; 

And I wasn’t the leastest bit afraid, 
Though I never once spoke or stirred ; 


Till, all of a sudden, he laughed right out, 
To see me sit quietly listening so; 
And began to tell us stories about 
Some queer little fellows in Mexico. 


Cats’ Whiskers. 

According to Dr. Darwin, cats seem to possess something 
like an additional sense by means of their whiskers. These 
whiskers consist not only of long hairs on the upper lip, but 
also of four or five that stand out from each eyebrow and 
two or three on each cheek; all which, when the animal 
erects them, make with their extremities so many points in 
the periphery of a circle, equal at least in extent to the cir- 
cumference of any part of her body. With this instrument 
it is presumed that, by a little experience, she can at once 
determine whether any opening among shrubs, hedges, etc., 
is large enough to admit her body, which to her is matter 
of the greatest consequence, whether pursuing or pursued. 
She has likewise the power of erecting and bringing for- 
ward the whiskers on the lips, which is probably for the 


purpose of feeling whether a dark hole be further perme- 
able. 
—Fdinh gh E. dis, 


The Trustful Sparrow. 
BY ELIZABETH A. DAVIS. 
“‘ This crumb is mine,” said Sparrow Gray, 
“‘ The only one I’ve had to-day, 
And I should be a silly bird 
To give you half, or even third; 
For see! the ground is white with snow, 
And may be weeks, for aught I know.” 


“ Tf’tis,” replied ‘the younger bird, 
“T'll tell you what I overheard : 
I heard some little children say, 
In that great house across the way, 
How they should scatter crumbs of bread, 
That every bird might be well fed, 
Till all the ice and snow were gone; 
So cheer up. Pray don’t look forlorn; 
I'd rather gaze on miles of snow 
‘Than see a bird with looks of woe.” 


“ You simple!” twittered Sparrow Gray, 
“ That’s always just your heedless way. 
No matter whether foul or fair, 
It’s ‘chirp, chirp, chirp,’ without a care. 
And now you think you’ll be well fed; 
I hope you havn’t been misled ; 
But time will tell. Good-day, good-day. 
And greedy Sparrow flew away. 


The little bird was lett alone— 

Poor wee, wee Sparrow, scarce half-grown! 
The cold winds soon began to blow; 

No shelter offered, high or low; 

But mindful of the promised crumbs, 

To the great house at length he comes, 

A little shivering hungry bird. 

Then to the window where he heard 

The children’s voices straight he flies, 

And with his chirping Sparrow cries 

Soon brought them thronging to his side. 
Then quick the sash they opened wide, 
Strewed thick with crumbs the sheltered sill, 
Till wee, wee Sparrow had his fill, 

And chirping soft, as if to say, 

I thank you, thank you,” flew away. 


Dear little children! dear wee bird! 
Could we but heed the promised Word 
Of One who keeps both great and smail, 
And notes a single sparrow’s fall. 
—Home Record. 


A Deacon's Horse. 

The horse of a Hampton, N. H., deacon on a recent Sun- 
day morning started without bridle or harness from home 
at the sound of the church bell, a mile away, took his ac- 
customed place near the church, and stood quietly during 
the service. At its close he walked demurely home again. 

—Salem Gazette. 


And all about Egypt and Spain—and then 
He wasn’t disturbed by a little noise, 

But said that the greatest and best of men 
Once were rollicking, healthy boys. 


And he thinks it is no matter at all 
If a little boy runs and jumps and climbs ; 

And Mamma should be willing to let me crawl 
Through the banister-rails, in the hall, sometimes. 


And Bridget, sir, made a great mistake, 
In stirring up such a bother, you see, 
For the Bishop—he didn’t care for cake, 
And really liked to play games with me. 


But though he’s so honored in word and act— 
(Stoop down, for this is a secret now)— 
He couldn’t spell Boston! That’s a fact! 
But whispered to me to tell him how. 


—Wide Awake. . 


tor 


Hydrophobia. 

A Buffalo physician astonished his professional 
brethren the day. After one doctor had pro- 
nounced a child ill with hydrophobia, creating 
thereby a great scare in the neighborhood, anoth- 
er member of the fraternity found that his brother 
medico had been barking up the wrong tree, and 
i the child oyt of misery by telling him that un- 

ess he quit his actions he would get a good whip- 
ping. Instantly the child Pi his normal con- 
dition, and with the exception of a slight cough, 
which was magnified into a regular bark by the 
people in the neighborhood, it has been apparent- 
ly well ever since. The case was induced by the 
talk of the neighbors, and so pounded into the head 
of the lad that he began to show signs of the mal- 


ady. 


—Boston Jounral, Dec. 28. 


‘« Now girls,” said a teacher, ‘‘can you tell me 
what the word ‘circular’ means ?” 

‘**Yeth 'm !” lisped a little seven-year-old ; ‘‘ith 
a fur-lined cloak !” 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


A beautiful Band of Mercy exercise, prepared by Helen 
M. Mason, of St. Louis, and used by the St. Louis Bands. 
The five girls representing birds should stand in line on 
the front of the stage, but a little to one side, and directly 
the audience. The larger girl a little farther back, 


facing 


For Our Dumb Animals. 
Who Stole the Bird’s Nest ? 


and nearer the other side of the stage. 


1. 


( Recited by a girl larger than the piers. standing at some 
B.) 


2. 


3. 


(Bobolink takes her place beside Yellow Bird.) 


( Yellow Bird appears alone on the stage.) 


“Tu whit! Tu whit! Tu whee! 
Will you listen to me? 
Who stole four pretty eggs, 
And the nice nest I made ?” 


distance from 


“ Not I!” said the cow, “‘ Moo, oo! 
Such a thing I’d never do. 
I gave you a wisp of hay, 
But didn’t take your nest away. 
Not I,” said the cow. ‘ Moo-oo! 
Such a thing I’d never do.” 


( Yellow Bird.) 
“Tu whit! To whit! Tu whee! 
Will you listen to me? 


Who stole four pretty eggs 
And the nice nest I made ?” 


“ Bobolink! Bobolink ! 
Now what do you think ? 
Who stole a nest away 
From the plum tree to-day ?”’ 


(Same girl who recites 2.) 


. “NotI,” said the dog. ‘‘Bow-wow! 


I would not be so mean, I vow. 
I gave her hairs the nest to make, 
But the nest I did not take.” 


( Yellow Bird.) 


. “Tu whit! Tu whit! Tu whee! 


Will you listen to me ? 
Who stole four pretty eggs, 
And the nice nest I made ?” 


( Bobolink.) 
“ Bobolink! Bobolink! 
Now what do you think ? 
Who stole a nest away 
From the plum tree to-day ?” 


(Dove takes her place beside Bobolink.) 


** Coo-coo! Coo-coo! Coo-coo! 
Let me speak a word too. 
Who stole that pretty nest 
From poor little yellow-breast ?” 


(Same girl who recites 2 and 4.) 


. “ Not I,” said the sheep. “Ono; 


I wouldn’t treat a poor bird so. 

I gave her wool the nest to line, 
But the theft was none of mine. 
Baa, baa!” said the sheep. “Ono, 
I wouldn’t treat a poor bird so.” 


( Yellow Bird.) 


- “Tuwhit! Tu whit! Tu whee! 


Will you listen to me? 
Who stole four pretty eggs 
And the nice nest I made ? 


( Bobolink.) 


* Bobolink! Bobolink! 
Now what do you think? 
Who stole a nest away 
From the plum tree to-day ?”” 


( Dove.) 


*“ Coo-coo! Coo-coo! Coo-coo! 
Let me speak a word too. 
Who stole that pretty nest 
From little yellow-breast ?” 


(Crow takes her place beside Dove.} 
“Caw, caw! Caw, caw! 
I should like to know 
What thief togk away 
A bird’s nest te-day !” 


(Same girl who recites 2, 4 and 6.) 


“ Cluck, chuck !” said the hen. 
“ Don’t ask me again. 
Why, I haven’t a chick 
Would do such a trick ; 
We each gave her a feather, 


And she wove them together. 

I scorn to intrude 

On her and her brood. 

Cluck, cluck !” said the hen, 
** Don’t ask me again.” 


(Yellow Bird.) 


9. “Tu whit! Tu whit! Tu whee! 
Will you-listen to me ? 
Who stole four pretty eggs 
And the nice nest I made ?” 


(Bobolink.) 


“ Bobolink! Bobolink! 
Now what do you think ? 
Who stole a nest away 
From the plum tree to-day ?” 


( Dove.) 
** Coo-coo! Coo-coo! Coo-coo! 
Let me speak a word, too. 


Who stole that pretty nest 
From little yellow-breast ?” 


( Crow.) 


“ Caw, caw! Caw, caw! 
I should like to know 
What thief took away 
A bird’s nest to-day ?” 


( Robin takes her place beside Crow.) 


“ Cher-a-whir, cher-a-whir ! 
We will make a t stir! 
Let us find out his name 
And all cry— 
(All) For shame!” 


(Same girl as 2, 4, 6, and 8, recites through to the end.) 


10. “ I would not rob a bird,” 
Said little Mary Green ; 
“ T think I never heard 
Of anything so mean.” 


ll. “ ’Tis very cruel, too,” 
Said little Alice Neil ; 
“IT wonder if he knew 
How sad the bird would feel.” 


12. A little boy hung down his head 
And went and hid behind the bed; 
For he stole that pretty nest 
From poor little yellow-breast ; 
And he felt so full of shame 
He didn’t like to tell his name. 


—Mrs. L. M. Child. 
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A Baby’s Journey Skyward. 

One bright day in the summer of 1883, a strolling Italian 
made his appearance in front of the hotel at Morehead 
City, a watering place on the eastern coast of North Caro- 
lina, with a large cluster of those bladder-like, toy balloons, 
which are the delight of all the children, and which he of- 
fered for sale. 

Major Hawkins of Alabama was standing in front of the 
hotel, holding in his arms Birdie Elliott, a bright little girl 
between two and three years old, whose mother had brought 
her from Texas to the seaside, in the hope that the sea 
breezes might invigorate her frail form, which was wasted 
and emaciated by an attack of Texas fever. 

To amuse the little invalid, and without thinking how 
light she was, Major Hawkins tied the cord which held the 
balloons around Birdie’s waist, and, as is often done to chil- 
dren, gave her a toss of five or six feet into the air, and 
held out his hands to catch her as she returned. 

‘Great God! she is gone!” said the Major, as he saw her 
rapidly going up, up, past the housetops, into the sky. 
Floating upward towards the clouds, with outstretched 
hands, the helpless child could be heard distinctly calling 
“Mamma! Mamma!” until her voice was lost as she drift- 
ed out over the sea. 

“To the boats!” shouted a commanding voice, ‘and 
don’t a man of you come back till you bring that child back 
to her mother!’ 

The men leaped into the boats, bent to the oars, and 
pulled as for life. 

It was atime of awful suspense. The wind was wafting 
the child out to sea. How longthe balloons would sustain 
her, or where she would descend, no mortal could tell; 
and what oarsman on the water Could keep pace with 
those balloons as they went skyward and seaward, so far 
beyond the reach of human hands ? 

ut though men seemed helpless, the Lord’s arm was 
not shortened that He could not save, nor His ear heavy 
that it could not hear the prayer of an agonized mother. 
In the wise ordering of His gracious providence, a party of 
gentlemen were at that moment on the water taking a sail. 
Among them was Charles J. Voorhees, one of the most ex- 
rt riflemen in the region, and he providentially had 
rought with him his trusty “Smith & Wesson” rifle. 
At a glance he comprehended the situation, and remarked : 
* Six miles out at sea, and going at the rate of ten miles 
an hour, and now four hundred yards high! Ican cut 
those balloons, and will do it or die.” 


Bang! went the rifle; but the balloons still floated on, 
‘He fired again, again, and again, and at the fifth shot one 
balloon disappeared. He kept on firing, and at the eighth 
shot it was seen that the balloons could no longer sustain 
the weight of the little girl, who was gradually descending * 
in a south-east direction towards Parker’s Island, bat 
whether dead or alive no one knew. Down, down she 
came, gentiy as if wafted on angel wings, resting at Jast in 
a cradle of sand on the island. 

As the boat touched the island the men ran_forward, 
with fear and trembling, to learn the result. Ben Piver 
was infront. ‘ Gentlemen,” said he, “she’s alive and 
kicking !” 

Thefe sat little Birdie in the sand, playing with a lot of 
shells, and as she was picked up she clung to a handful, 
saying, 

sells for mamma.” 

The rescuers returned in triumph to the boat. There 
sat Mr. Voorhees, pale as-death, but when told that he haé 
saved the babe unharmed, he wept like a child. 

The mother’s joy we cannot attempt to portray; as for 
Birdie, she seemed to think the whole affair was an enter-. 
tainment got up for her especial benefit. But the people 
who witnessed the thrilling scene never wish to see an- 
other baby go skyward by balloon. 

Their account, comiied from current papers, and from 
a letter written the same day and published in the Greens- 
boro Patriot, presents another of many incidents which il- 
lustrate the wonderful providence of our Heavenly Friend. 

—The Christian. 


<~or— 


For Our Dumb Animals. 


The Two Milk Men. 
A TRUE STORY BY MRS. MARY JOHNSON, 


A milk-man, who had a large dairy and a long 
list of customers, carried on his business for sey- 
eral years without the slightest complaint or dis- 
satisfaction by those who dealt with him. He 
kept his cows well fed and sheltered; was gentle 
and quiet himself, and never allowed rough hand- 
ling, harsh tones, or fast driving to and from pas- 
ture 


After a while he sold out his business and stock, 
He was mistaken in the character of the man who 
bought them. The new owner was intemperate, 
and ill-tempered, and often scolded and beat the 
poor animals. Soon there were complaints of the 
milk. Little children were made sick by it. One 
case after another occurred among infants, of ve 
serious, almost fatal,sickness ; and even adults suf- 
fered from it. 

Most mothers at this day who use a nursing- 
bottle, are aware of the great importance of ob 
taining pure milk. The food of the cow, it is 
known, exercises great influence upon the quality 
of the milk, and is hardly second in importance to 
the animal’s soundness. It is just as true, though 
not so generally known, that the milk of cows 
which are frightened or roughly handled, scantily 
fed, or whipped and fast driven, often produces 
disease, and with young children, tends to convul- 
sions. 

In the case of the milk-man referred to, the de- 
tails of the story would be of little interest; but 
the dissatisfaction increased, and resulted in utter 
loss of custom. After the business passed into 
other hands, no farther complaint was made of 
the milk from these very cows. A man who was 
employed on the farm where they were, during 
the whole time that the business was thus chang- 
ing hands, asserted that the milk was never adu 
erated, and was managed in precisely the same 
way throughout, givin | to the inference 
that the excitement and fear of the cows from 
their cruel treatment caused the change in the 
milk. 

It seems strange, indeed, that any human being 
can be so savage as to ill-treat these gentle, harm- 
less creatures—indispensable to our comfort, and 
even our children’s lives. 

But we know the fact, and when we have the 
opportunity to speak a good word for the patient 
cow let us not think it a matter of little conse- 
quence. Certain is it that the all-merciful Creator 
has in countless ways linked retribution and suff- 
ering with cruelty to the creatures of His hand. 
Through the tokens of His providence all around 
us, there comes daily an posriy a still small 


voice that to the attentive ear should be as distinct 
as the thunders of Sinai. 
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‘* Give Me Some.” 


See Arthur with his bowl of bread 
nd milk. He is taking his a 
The cat and the dog come, and look 
as if they each wanted to say, ‘‘ Oh, 
do give me some.” 

But Arthur says, ‘‘ Look here, dog, 
don’t you think you are rather too 
free and easy. You try to lick the 
milk off from my lips, and then you | 
look at the bow] and bark.” 

Here the cat jumped up, and Ar- | 
thur said, ‘‘Can’t I take my supper 
jn peace? You have very bad man- 
ners. You ought to know better 
than to tease me in that way. You 
want to get on to my knee, do you? 
‘Go and catch a mouse.” 

But Arthur loved his dog and his 
eat, and so he gave them 


New Haven, Cr., March 14, 1884. | 
A huge Siberian bloodhound weigh- | 
jing 190 pounds, belonging to 
Morrissey of West Ansonia, had a 
tumor six inches across removed to- 
day by a veterinary surgeon of this 
city. The brute was neither chloro- 
formed nor tied, but was muzzled. 
At word from his master, he placed 
himself in position for the operation | 
and lay quiet, uttering no sound, al- 
though under no restraint except the 
eye and voice of his master. 


An eminent horseman gives it as | 
his experience, after twenty years of | 
trial, that a tired horse can be best | 
refreshed and strengthened by giv- | 
ing him a quart of oat meal stirred | 
in a pail of water. This fits its stom- | 
ach for stronger food, slakes its | 
thirst, and is indefinitely better than | 
pure water. 


GIVE ME SOME.” 


Suicide of a Dog. 


| What is enerally believed to have 
been a deliberate case of suicide by a 
| dog occurred at Warwick, N. Y., last 
week. Theanimal, a valuable and in- 
telligent bird dog, was owned by S. 
Sliker, a well known resident of War- 
wick. Mr. Sliker recently purchased 
a new dog, and finding some diffi- 
culty in domesticating him, he treated 
the new dog with unusual kindness 
and attention. The old dog manifested 
most positive disapproval of this 
treatment of the new-comer, and de- 
veloped a case of unmistakable jeal- 
ousy. His master persisted in mak- 
ing much of the new dog, despite the 
protests of the old one, and finall 
the latter attacked his rival, and, af- 
ter punishing him severely, left the 
premises where he had been so long, 
and going to the Wawayanda House, 
took ef his quarters there. He was 
treated kindly at the hotel, and re- 
fused to return to his old home. He 
had always been active and good- 
natured, but after leaving his master 
he’ became morose and sulky. He 
rarely left his place in the hotel. 
After he had been there a day or so, 
it was discovered that he seemed to 
find a singular fascination in rail- 
road trains. Every train that passed 
would find him pigsccae close by, 
| the track, where he would gaze ap- 
| parently with great interest on the 
| rolling wheels. One day last week 
he was seen standing in his usual po- 
| sition beside the track as a train ap- 
| proached. As it was passing the 
spot where the dog stood, he sudden- 
ly sprang on the track between the 
front and rear wheels of a car and 
was crushed to death. 
| —N. Y. Tribune. 


A Robin Roost. 


There is at Harrisburg, N. C., a place where thousands 
of robins congregate every night. A correspondent who 
visited the spot thus describes the scene: Getting down in- 
to a long stretch of bottom land, something over a mile 
from the depot, we found that the roost was in an immense 
canebrake. From all directions, great flocks of robins 
were flying across the heavens, all winging their way to 
the roost. For fully an hour one bird after another went 
by, until the canebrake was fairly alive with the feathered 
tribe; and before it was dark a large party set out to make 
their war upon them. There were sixty-eight men and boys 
in the crowd, each carrying a stick and a torch or a lantern. 
The roost having been reached, action commencéd. The 
canebrake is about a mile long, and extends a considerable 
distance on either side of the creek. It seemed that each 
individual cane was bent down with its load of birds. 
From all sides hundreds of blinded and bewildered birds 
flew about, striking against each other and against the 
canes, making a noise that resembled a mighty wind. All 
through the brake torches gleamed, men shouted, and the 
deadly stick was going right and left. The birds never 
left the brake, but flew about in confusion, unable to es- 
cape the weapons in the hands of the men, who plied them 
for about an hour. In the excitement hardly anybody 
stopped long enough to pick up the slain birds, but went 
over their routes when the sport was ended to gather their 
game. Our party went into the brake at 7 o’clock, and at 
eight all were counting over their birds that lay in piles. 
The total number of robins killed by the party in one hour 
footed up 2110. The nightly battles on these birds have 
been constantly going on for fully three weeks. 

—Boston Transcript. 

Wanted—* Bands of Mercy” in Harrisburg, 
North Carolina.—[Editor]. 


The Arab and His Horse. 


The Arabians never beat their horses ; they nev- 
er cut their tails ; they treat them gently ; they 
speak to them and seem to hold a discourse ; they 
use them as friends; they never attempt to in- 
crease their speed by the whip, or spur them, but 
in cases of great necessity. They never fix them 
to a stake in the fields, but suffer them to pasture 
at large around their habitations ; and they come run- 
ning the moment that they hear their master’s voice. 
In consequence of such treatment these animals 
become docile and tractable in the highest degree. 
They resort at night to their tents, and lie down in 
the midst of the chidren, without ever a | 
them in the slightest manner. The little boysan 
girls are often seen upon the body or neck of the 
mare, while the beasts continue inoffensive and 
harmless, permitting them to play with and caress 
them without injury. 


Mrs. Josiah Packard of Searsport, Maine, was 
aroused about 3 o’clock Monday morning by the 
barking of the house dog, and on investigation it 
was found that a barrel, in which ashes had been 
left, was on fire, and a large hole had been burn- 
ed in the floor; but for the timely warning of the 
dog, the house and stable would probably have 
been burned. : 

—Maine paper. 


42> 


A resident of Newton, near Boston, was solicited the 
other day to buy an encyclopedia. He declined, saying 
that he knew he could never learn to ride one of those 
things. 


Never play at any game of chance. 


The Custard. 
Sugar-toothed Dick 
For dainties was sick, 
So he slyly stole into the kitchen, 
Snatched a cup from the pantry, 
And darted out quick, 
Unnoticed by mother or Gretchen. 


Whispered he, “ There’s no cake, 
For to-morrow they bake, 

But this custard looks rich and delicious ; 
How they’!l scold at the rats, 
Or the mice, or the cats ; 

For of me I don’t think they’re suspicious. 


“ They might have filled up 
Such a mean little cup! 
And for want of a spoon I must drink it; 
But ’tis easy to pour— 
Hark! who’s that at the door ?” 
And the custard went down ere you’d think it. 


With a shriek he sprang up; 
To the floor dashed the cup, 
Then he howled, tumbled, spluttered and blustered, 
Till the terrible din 
Brought the whole household in— 
He had swallowed a mouthful of mustard ! 
—Our Little Ones. 


‘«Caw! caw!” shouted a young man, trying to 
talk like an Englishman as he flourished his cane 
aloft. 

«* Conductor,” said a passenger, ‘‘ there’s a. crow 
on the sidewalk who wants to board the car.” 


The ‘‘caw” was stopped. 
—Philadelphia Paper. 
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Brave Kate Shelley. 
THE GRATITUDE OF A STATE FOR A GIRL’S HEROIC DEED. 


The Iowa legislature has presented Kate Shelley with an 
elegant medal and a purse of $200 for saving a train from 
destruction on the Chicago and Northwestern railroad on 
the night of July 6, 1881. The following is an account of 
her heroic deed : 

Just before nightfail, on July 6, 1881, a storm of wind 
and rain of unusual severity descended upon the region 
around Boone, Iowa. In an hour’s time the Des Moines 
river arose about six feet. So great was the velocity of 
the wind that many buildings were destroyed. Looking 
from her window Kate Shelley saw through the darkness 
and storm a locomotive headlight. A second later it drop- 
ped from sight, and she knew that the Honey Creek bridge 
was gone, and that the train had fallen into the abyss. 
There was no one at home except her mother, her little 
brother and sister, and the girl knew that if the express 
train, soon due, was warned of the dreadful danger, she 
must undertake the task alone. She hurried from the 
house, into the storm; she gained the railroad track, and 
made her way toward Moingona, a station about a mile 
from Honey Creek, as fast as she could struggle against 
the terrible wind. ‘To reach Moingona it was necessary 
for her to cross the high trestle bridge over the Des Moines 
river, which was exposed to the full force of the storm and 
about five hundred fect in length. She crept upon the 
structure; the wind, the rain, the thunder and the light- 
ning were appalling. She nearly lost her balance, and 
just escaped falling into the swollen stream. She could 
not see a foot ahead of her. The darkness was intense, ex- 
cept when the dazzling lightning revealed the timbers and 
the surging and seething waters below. Knowing that not 
a moment must be lost, she crept from tie to tie, across 
the high trestle. Having gained the ground on the further 
side, she ran to the station, told her story in breathless 
haste, and fell unconscious at the feet of the station keep- 
er. Telegrams were sent flying up and down the line, no- 
tifying all of the loss of the Honey Creek bridge. The ex- 
press train came thundering along with many passengers 
on board, and was stopped. Miss Shelley is now about 
eighteen years of age. 

The medal is very handsome. The work was done by 
Tiffany of N. Y., and is beautiful and artistic. In form it 
is round, and it is a little less than three inches in diame- 
ter and weighs nearly five ounces, and is made of purest 
gold. 

On both sides the medal is sunk below the edges so as to 
bring out the engraving in total relief and yet afford pro- 
tection. On the face is a figure emblematic of Kate Shel- 
ley’s daring exploit, crossing the railroad bridge in the 
storm and darkness, and on the reverse is the following in- 
scription : 

Presented by 
THE STATE OF IOWA 
to 
KATE SHELLEY 
With the thanks of the General Assembly 
in recognition of the courage and devotion 
of a child of fifteen years whom neither the 
terror of the elements nor the fear of death 
could appal in her efforts to save human 
life during the terrible storm and flood 
in the Des Moines Valley on the night 
of July 6, 1881. 

The figure on the face of the medal is in strong alto relie- 
vo, and represents a young girl with a lantern in her hand 
and her hair streaming in ‘he wind making her way over 
the ties of the high bridge in the storm and tempest. The 
cunning of the engraver has set forth the figure and the 
timbers of the bridge with almost the distinctness of paint, 
while about the figure the medal has been rubbed to repre- 
sent the drenching rain, while the polished cuts show the 
zig-zag hghtning in glittering lines. 

Kate Shelley in an honorary member of the 
American Band of Mercy.—[Ep1Tor]. 


Camels. 


A camel can carry a ton. Camels are bred for their la- 
bor principally, but also for their hair and milk. A cam- 
el will shear from eighteen to twenty-two pounds of hair. 
This is worth in the open market about $2.50 per pound. 


Coming. 
“* At even, or at midnight, or at the cock-crowing, or in 
the morning.” 
It may be in the evening, 
When the work of the day is done, 
And you have time to sit in the twilight 
And watch the sinking sun, 
While the long, bright day dies slowly 
Over the sea, 
And the hour grows quiet and holy 
With thoughts of me; 
While you hear the village children 
Passing along the street, 
Among those thronging footsteps 
May come the sound of my feet ; 
Therefore I tell you—Watch 
By the light of the evening star, 
When the room is growing dusky 
As the clouds afar ; 
Let the door be on the latch 
In your home, 
For it may be through the gloaming 
I will come. 


It may be when the midnight 
Is heavy upon the land, 
And the black waves lying dumbly 
Along the sand ; 
When the moonless night draws close, 
And the lights are not in the house, 
When the fire burns low and red, 
And the watch is ticking loudly 
Beside the bed; 
Though you sleep, tired out, on your couch, 
Still your heart must wait and watch 
In the dark room, 
For it may be at midnight 
I will come. 


It may he at the cock-crow, 

When the night is dying slowly 
In the sky, 

And the sea looks calm and holy, 
Waiting for the dawn 

Of the golden sun, 
Which draweth nigh ; 

When the mists are on the valleys shading 
The rivers chill, 

And my morning star is fading, fading 
Over the hill; 

Behold! I say to you—Watch ! 
Let the door be on the latch 

In your home, 
In the chill before the dawning, 

Between the night and morning, 

I may come. 


It may be in the morning, 

* When the sun is bright and strong, 

And the dew is glittering sharply 
Over the little lawn; 

When the waves are laughing loudly 
Along the shore, 

And the birds are singing sweetly 
About the door, 

With a long day’s work before you, 
You rise up with the sun, 

And the neighbors come in to talk a little 
Of all that must be done; 

But remember that I may be the next 
To come in at the door, 

To call you from your busy work, 
For evermore ; 

As you work your heart must watch, 

For the door is on the latch 
In your room, 

And it may be in the morning 
I will come. 


«Cake can sleep, can’t it?” asked a boy of his 
father. 

‘* No, my son; have you lost your senses P” 

‘Yes it can sleep too, for haven't you heard of 


ginger’s naps!” 


The Bull Fight at Madrid. 


The bull-fight is very properly called the national sport 
of Spain, and, we are sorry to add, is typical of the nation- 
al cruelty of her people. It was the opening exhibition of 
the season which was advertised to take place during the 
first week of our stay in the city, and it was announced for 
Sunday afternoon, the day usually selected for these occa- 
sions ; but as it proved to be rainy it was postponed to the 
following Thursday. The bull-ring of the capital is said to. 
contain seating capacity for eighteen thousand persons ; 
and yet such was the demand for tickets that it was a work 
of hours to procure them at all, and only consummated 
finally at a considerable premium. Our seats were near to 
those of the royal party, consisting of the king, queen, and 
ex-queen Isabella, with a number of ladies and gentlemen 
of the household. The easy and graceful manners of the 
queen were in strong contrast to the arrogant and vulgar 
style of Isabella, whose character is so dark a stain upon 
Spanish royalty. Every seat of the large circular theatre 
was occupied. Open to the sky, it was not unlike what 
the Coliseum of Rome must have been in its glory, and 
held an audience, we should judge, of over severiteen thou- 
sand. Nearly all classes were represented, for a Spaniard 
must be poor indeed who cannot find a dollar to pay his 
way into the bull-ring. The better seats were occupied by 
ladies and gentlemen, the lower priced ones by the masses, 
—both sexes being fully represented in each class of seats. 
Those located on the east and southerly sides are covered 
to protect the grandees, while the masses sitting in the sun 
hold fans or paper screens before their eycs. 

There was a cold, murderous, business-like aspect to all 
the arrangements, and everything, however repulsive to 
strangers, was taken by the audience at large quite as a 
matter of course. 

The author has seen the cruelty of the bull-ring exhibit- 
ed years ago in the Spanish West Indies, yet to visit Mad- 
rid, the headquarters of all things Spanish, and not to wit- 
ness the national sport, would have been a serious omis- 
sion; and therefore, suppressing a strong distaste, the ex- 
hibition was attended. The hateful cruelty of the bull- 
ring has been too often and too graphically described to 
require from us the unwelcome task. Suffice it to say we 
saw six powerful and courageous bulls killed, who, in their 
brave self-defense, disemboweled and killed thirteen 
horses. Noman was seriously injured, though several 
were dismounted, and others run over by the enraged bulls 
in headlong career across the arena. 

We came away from this exhibition more than ever con- 
vinced of the cowardly character of the game. The requi- 
site, on the part of the much lauded bull-fighter, is not cour- 
age but cunning. He knows full well when the bull is so 
nearly exhausted as to render his final attack upon him 
quite safe. A dozen against one, twelve armed men against 
one animal, who has the protection only of his horns and his 
stout courage. The death of the bull is sure from the mo- 
ment he enters the ring. The professional fighters are 
rarely hurt. Another most shdmeful part of the game is 
the introduction of poor, broken-down horses, who have 
yet strength and spirit enough to faithfully obey their rid- 
er, and sorush forward regardless of the horns of the bull,’ 
which will surely disembowel and lay them dead upon the 
field. The matadore who finally faces the bull single- 
handed, to give him the coup-de-grace with his Toledo 
blade, does not do so until the animal has struggled with his 
other tormentors nearly to the last gasp, is weak from the 
loss of blood, and his strength exhausted by a long and 
gallant fight, so that he already staggers and is nearly 
blinded with accumulated torments. The poor creature is 
but a sorry victim for the fresh, well-armed, practiced 
butcher, who comes to give him the finishing stroke. We 
would emphasize the remark that the whole game of the 
bull-ring is, on the part of the chulos, picadores, and mata- 
dores, a shameful exhibition not only of the most disgrace- 
ful cruelty but also of consummate cowardice. 

—From “Due West” by M. M. Ballou, recently publish- 
ed by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Teacher—Now, children, which of you can tell me what 
aconsonant is? Bright boy—I can. It's a portion of 
land surrounded by water. 
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The Organ Grinder’s Dog. 


We take:this story from the Ave Maria, a Ro- 
man Catholic journal, the editor of which assurer 
us it is a true story: 


It happened, about twenty years ago, that Mrs. 
C—, a pious lady living in one of the great 
cities of the West, was molested several times 
while on her way to early mass by a half-famish- 
ed dog. The little animal took hold of the bor- 
der of her cloak (for it was winter) and pulled it 
with all his might, and seemed to say, ‘ | entreat 
you, come with me.” 

. Mrs. C—— took a narrow, unfrequented street 
to reach the Cathedral, because it was a means oj 
rendering her walk shorter from the church to hei 
own house. As her husband happened to be very 
busy at court, and had not accompanied her, as 
usual, to mass, Mrs. C—— feared it would be im- 
prudent ‘o yield to what seemed to be the littk 
animal’s urging. On the second and third days 
of his continued efforts to attract her, she kindly 
threw him some food which she had concealed in 
her muff; but the poor dog did not seem to want 
it, and-when she turned to look after him, he 
would sit by it sadly. On the fourth morning, 
Mrs. C —— told her husband that she was begin- 
ning to be afraid to go in her usual path, on ac- 
count of the strange actions of a dog, and related 
to him the above facts. Mr. C—— seemed great- 
ly interested and promised to accompany his wife 
to mass on the following morning. 

The following morning, as soon as Mr. and Mrs. 
C—— reached the customary haunt of the dog, 
forth he came and pulled harder than ever at the 
lady’s cloak. Mr. C—— immediately conducted 
his wife in the direction that the canine beggar in- 
dicated, and the poor creature began to wag his 
tail, to jump about, to run forward, and anon turn 
to look, as if to assure himself that the lady and 
gentleman were really accompanying him. 

After following his guidance about the longi 
of two blocks, the dog stopped before a dilapidat- 
ed door, and, whining, put his paw against it, and 
opened one side so as to let himself in. Mr. C—— 
knocked, but received no response save a low, 
moaning sound. They entered, and found two 
piles of straw, on each of which was stretched a 
sick person tossing with a burning fever. Mr. 
C——, perceiving one was a-man, addressed him 
in Engiish, French and German, but without re- 
ceiving any intelligible response. Meanwnile, 
Mrs. C——, casting her eye around the forlorn 
place, perceived a hand-organ and a monkey in a 
corner. ‘‘ Italian! Italian !” she exclaimed, call- 
ing her husband’s attention to the little street- 
organ. 

In the Italian tongue the mystery was solved. 
The poor man had fallen sick from cold and hun- 
ger, after his young wife had been forced to her 
miserable bed by exposure while tramping the 
streets with him. Both beds were surrounded 
with bones, ete., which the dog Carlo had brought 
in from the street for their nourishment, wonder- 
ing at their not eating. z 

Mr. C—— sent at once for a doctor, and soon a 
fire was kindled and the room set to rights. The 
monkey was found to be only a corpse, dressed up 
in his customary promenade costume, the poor 
brute having perished with cold and hunger. Some 
Sisters of Charity, as soon as they were informed 
of the sad condition of the poor Italians, went to 
nurse them and soon afterwards they were trans- 
ported to a hospital, in which they regained their 
usual health. Later on, better employment was 
provided for both man and wife, and before long 
they had a comfortable home. 

Meanwhile Carlo, the little brown dog, was far 
from being forgotten, indeed, Mr. and Mrs. 
C—, and all who had heard of his fidelity and 
Sagacity, made a real pet of him. Mr. C—— had 


a brass collar made for the good little animal, and 


on it was inscribed : 


‘* CARLO, WHOSE FIDELITY SAVED THE LIFE OF | 
HIS OWNERS.” 


The Return of the Birds. 
BY THOMAS CONDIT. 


** Miss Fannie, the blue-birds have come—the 
blue-birds have come!” exclaimed a chorus of 
voices, as a bevy of girls entered the school-room 
one morning just as the first bell rang. 

‘*We saw two in Mr. Fleming’s yard as we 
came up the street,” continued Ida and Jennie, 
almost in a breath. 

‘* And Fay and | saw four in Mr. Stone’s or- 
chard,” said Grace. 

‘*When Mamie and I were crossing Red Bridgé¢, 
we heard something a-twittering around, and 
when we looked down the run we saw some blue- 
birds a-hopping about on the bushes,” said Robbie 
rather shyly. 

So the reports came in, as the pupils gathered 
about the teacher’s desk. Nearly all the children 
while on their way to school that morning had 
seen the first blue-birds of the season. 

‘*Well, Iam glad you are so observing,” said 
Miss Fannie, after she had listened a moment ; 
‘cand by your bright, cheerful faces | know you 
are all happy at the return of the birds. This is 
the sixth of March,” continued the teacher, ‘‘ear- 
lier than usual, for blue-birds, isn’t it 2” 

«Yes, ma’am,” answered Clyde, promptly ; 
‘* they didn’t come till the tenth of March last year. 
I looked in my note book this morning.” 

Just then, Willie, who lives a mile in the coun- 
try, came in and reported that-he had seen ‘‘a 
winks lot” of blue-birds and three robins. 

‘¢ It is rather early for robins to return from the 
South,” said Miss Fannie ; ‘‘ but sometimes the 
remain with us all winter, when they find a thick 
hedge or cedar arbor to live in.” 

«*Yes, ma’am ; two stayed in our pine-trees win- 
ter before last, and I fed them sometimes,” said 
Arthur. 

«‘ Now, children, it is about time for the second 
bell; but'we will talk further about birds during 
our ‘miscellaneous’ hour this afternoon. _In the 
meantime do not forget, your note-books,” remind- 
ed the teacher, as the pupils went to their seats. 

For three or four years the pupils of this school, 
at the suggestion of their excellent teacher, had 
been watching the return of the birds and study- 
ing their habits. 

Some of the boys and girls had kept note-books, 
in which they had recorded their observations ; 
and many of them were thus able to give the date 
of the return of martins, blue-birds, and robins, 
or when they first saw the swallow sailing over- 
head, twittering in its flight, or the cat-bird flit- 
ting from bush to bush in search of berries. 

me rather remarkable coincidence, as shown 
by their records, is that martins have made their 
appearance on the twenty-sixth day of March, for 
three years in succession. As these pupils live in 
and near a small town, their observations do not 
vary much, only a few days, if any, intervening 
between dates, in most instances. . 

In this way these young people are learning to 
use their eyes and ears outside the school room, as 
well as in it, and at the same time they are ob- 
taining much useful and pleasing information. 

The birds have no better friends anywhere than 
the members of Room No. 3. That they are care- 
ful not to harm or frighten away the birds, is 
shown by: the fact that for two years a pair of rob- 
ins have bailt their nest and reared their brood 
undisturbed in one of the shade trees in front of 
the school-room. + 

Instead of climbing the tree or knocking the 
nest down with a short pole, as any boy could 
have done easily, each took pride in considerin 
himself the especial protector of the brood, an 
woe to any cat that was seen near the tree ! 

Recalling the great delight that this school took 
in watching and talking about their feathered 
friends, we wondered if there are not thousands 
of boys and girls in the land who would take 
a similar interest in birds, if their attention were 
directed to the subject by teachers and others. 

— Golden Days. 


The Shetland Pony. 


The native live stock of Shetland cannot gener- 
ally be commended, but the well-known pony of 
that part of the world is perfect of his kind. . As 
carts would be out of place on the steep sides of 
the hills, ponies are kept by every family for the 
purpose of carrying peat for winter use. The fuel, 
after being dried, is placed in baskets called 
‘*cassies,” one of which hangs on each side of the 
animal’s back, a strong, broad back, admirably 
adapted for the purpose of bearing heavy burdens. 
The ‘‘ Sheltie” is an animal which for many gener- 
ations has been bred and trained under special 
and peculiar circumstances, and hence his phys- 
ique and general character, his hereditary instincts 
and intelligence, his small size and his purity and 
fixity of type. 

A pony belonging to a breed which has had to 
pick its zigzag way down a steep declivity during 
many generations must be sure footed. By the 
same rule a pony, whose grooms and playmates 
include a dozen juveniles—the children of the 
neighborhood, who roll about underneath him or 
upon his back—must be gentle; and the same 
pony, living on the scathold on air sometimes, 
rather than on herbage, must be hardy. Thepony 
of the Shetland Isles is in fact the offspring of cir- 
cumstances. He is the pet of the family, gentle 
as the Arab’s steed under similar training. He 
will follow his friends indoors like a dog, and lick 
the platters or the children’s faces. e has no 
more kick in him than a cat, and no more bite 
than a puppy. He isa noble example of the com- 
plete suppression of those vicious propensities that 
some of his kind exhibit when they are ill-treated, 
and of the intelligence and good temper that may 
be developed in horses by kindness. There is no 
precedent for his running away, nor for his be- 
coming fvightened or tired, even when he has car- 
ried some stout laird from .Lewick to his house, 
many Scotch miles across the hills. He moves 
down the rugged hillsides with admirable cireum- 
spection, loaded pannier-fashion with two heavy 
‘*cassies” of peat, picking his way step by step, 
sometimes sideways. In crossing boggy spots, 
where the water is retained and a green carpet of 


‘aquatic grass might deceive some steeds, and 


bring them headlong to grief in a spongy trap, he 
smells and is enabled 
to circumvent the danger. In the winter the Shet- 
land pony wears a coat made of felted hair, spec- 
ially suited for the occasion. 

His thick winter garment is well adapted for 
protecting him against the fogs and damps of the 
climate. Itis exceedingly warm and comfortable, 
fits close to the wearer’s dapper form, and is not 
bad looking when new. But when the coat grows 
old toward spring, at the season when the new 
one should appear, it becomes the shabbiest gar- 
ment of the kind that you often see. Its very am- 
plitude and the abundance of the material render 
it more conspicuous when it peels and hangs fora 
while ragged and worn out, and then falls bit by 
bit till the whole disappears. The number of po- 
nies bred in different districts depends on cireum- 
stances. A good breeding district must possess a 
good hill—that is, a hill lying well for shelter, and 
well clothed with native vegetation, such as heath- 
er. 

—Henry Evershed in Forestry.” 


tor 


Lizzie Belle Stevens, of Livermore, Me., the 
irl who was frightened by finding a snake in a 
x of shavings, has died of the fright. She lay 
in a delirium for 10 weeks, raving about the snake 


‘most of the time, and then typhoid fever set in. 


She was 13 years old. The snake was put in the 
box by a smart youth **to scare the girls.” 


A recent German writer says: ‘‘ The lark goes 
up singing toward heaven; but if she stops the 
motion of her wings, then straightway she falls. 
So it is with him who prays not. Prayer is the 
movement of the wings of the soul; it rs one 
heavenward, but without prayer we sink. 
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Father's Hoax, 


A clergyman, a widower, recently created quite 
a sensation in his household, which consists of seven 
grown-up daughters. The reverend gentleman 
was absent from home for a number of days in an 
adjoining county. The daughters received a let- 
ter from their father, which stated that he had 
‘““married a widow with six children,” and that he 
might be expected home at a certain time. 

he effect of the news was a great shock to the 
happy family. There was weeping and wailing 
and all manner of naughty things said. The house 
was neglected, and when the day of arrival came 
it was anything but inviting. 

At last the Rev. Mr. X. came, but he was alone. 
He greeted his daughters as usual, and as he view- 
ed the neglected apartments, there was a merry 
twinkle in his eye. The daughters were nervous 
and evidently anxious. At last the elder muster- 
ed courage and asked : 

Where is our mother ?” 

‘Tn heaven,” said the good man. 

** But where is the widow with six children 
whom you married ?” 

“Why, I married her to another man, my 
dears,” he replied, highly delighted at the success 
of his little joke. 


A Tali Man 


Was caught stripping the clothes line in a Boston 
street yard, a night or two ago, by a faithful guar- 
dian of the premises, ‘‘Sam,” a big Newfound- 
land, who had the fellow’s pants fast in his teeth, 
when discovered. The man was allowed to go 
with theadmonition that the next time the dog would 
make short work of him. The fellow had his 
arms full of clothes. 

—Essex Co. Mercury and Salem Gazette, Feb.20. 


Sing, blithesome robin, chant and sing; 
With chirp and trill and magic stops 
Win thou the listening ear of Spring. 
—Aldrieh, 


Keep to the right as the law directs, 
Keep from the world thy friend’s defect ; 
Keep all thy thoughts on purest themes. 


Cases Investigated by Office Agents in February. 

For beating, 11; overworking and overloading, 6; overdriving, 3: 
driving when lame or galled, 33; non-feeding and non-sheltering. 
13; abandoning 1; torturing, 1; driving when diseased, 7; cruelty 
in transportation, 1; general cruelty, 35. 

Total, 

Disposed of as follows, viz: Remedied without prosecution, 47; 
warnings issued, 23; not found, 9g; not substantiated, 23; anony- 
mous, 4; prosecuted, 5; convicted, s. 

Animals taken from work, 22; killed, 29. 


Receipts by the Society in February. 
Fines. 
From Fustice’s Court,—Barre, $10. 
District Courts,—2d E. Middlesex, -10; E. Norfolk, $5. 
Municipal Court,—Boston, 2 cases, $25. 
Witness fees, $0.60. 
Total $50.60. 
From Members anv Donors. 

Elizabeth Howes, $50; Edw. Lawrence, $25; Mrs. R. T. Paine, 
Jr., $25; Alex. Moseley, $20; J. Elliot Cabot, $3; Mrs. J. C. 
Burrage, $2. 
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Mrs. F. Payson, Prof. E. N. Horsford, Geo. A. Field, Mrs. A. 
Moseley, W. D. Hunt, John Snipkins, John T. Coolidge, Mrs. C. 
T. White, Mrs. S. L. Hinckly, Albert A. Pope, Miss E. F. Wright, 
J. M. Jones, Mrs. E. B. Bigelow, J. N. Fiske, Mrs. Alida Pierce, 
Edw. Whitney, Mrs. F. A. Davis, Miss S. J. White, Laban Pratt, 
Wm. Endicott, Mrs. Rebecca Conant, Mrs. P. Tillinghust, Chas. 
Faulkner, Miss Cora H. Clache, Mrs. Horace Gray, A. M. How- 
land, D. W., Salisbury, Mrs. J. Sullivan Warren, Miss S. E. Dow, 
Mrs. Robert M. Lawrence, Hon. L. Saltonstall, Chas. A. Scott, 
Mrs. M. A. Vincent. 
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Quincy, Miss M. S. Quincy, Mrs. G. N. Black, J. T. Coolidge, Jr., | 


J. H. Walcott, Mrs. J. H. Walcott, Henry Lee, Mrs. Daniel Mer- 
riam, Wm. S. Bullard, Mrs. Samuel Cabot, Anonymous, Mrs. Geo. 
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Mrs. Jas. Knowles, Geo. Sampson, Jacob C. Rogers, Mrs. C. P. 
Curtis, Mrs. W. E. Bright, Miss May C. Tolman, Mrs. Thomas 
Cole, John J. Clarke, M. M. Ballow,;Hon. Chas, Adams, Jr., Mrs. 
Mary B. Clarke, Mrs. J. G. Grinnell, Dr. Chas. E. Ware, Helen 
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Ong Do tar Eacu. 
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Forgan, Rev. F. B. Campbell, Gery S. Leavitt, Saml. Bradfield, 
Miss E. A. Kendrick, E. J. Gilbert, Mrs. J. C. Howard, Mrs, C. 
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Total, $46.32. 

Publications sold, $14.22. . 

Interest, $296.25. 

Total receipts in February, $1236.39. 
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Publications Received From Kindred Societies, 


Animal World. London, England. 
Humane Journal. Chicago, [ll. 

Our Animal Friends. New York, N. Y. 
| The Voiceless. Des Moines, lowa. 

|  Zoopholist. London, England. 

|  Animal’s Friend. Geneva, Switzerland. 
| Animals’ Friend. Vienna, Austria. 


Bulletin of Cuban S. P. A. and Plants. Havanag 


| Cuba. 
| Cimbria. Schleswig-Holstein, Germany. 
| German P. A. Journal, ‘“ Ibis,” Berlin, Pruss 
Rhenish-Westphalian. Cologne, Germany. 
Zoopholist, Naples, Italy. 
American Society P.C. A. New York. 
| teenth Annual Report, for 1883. 


| New Hampshire Society P.C. A. Portsmouth 


Annual Report for 1883. 
Women’s Branch of Pennsylvania P. C. 


, Report, for 1883. 


Prices of H 


Dashlicati a 


The following publications can be obtained 


postage. 


“Ten Lessons on Kindness to Animals,” by 
Geo. T. Angell, at 2 cents for the whole ten 
bound together, or $2.00 per 
“Care of Horses,” 45 “ 
“Cattle Transportation,” by Geo. T. Angell], 1.10 “ 
“ Protection of Animals,” by Geo. T. Angell, 1.50 
“ Five Questions Answered,” by G. T. Angell, .50 


“ The Check Rein,” by G. T. Angell, Fie: 
“The Marett Tract,” by G. T. Angell, (post- 
age,) 
“Band of Mercy Information,” by Geo. T. 
Angell, 1,00 ** 
“ How to Kill Animals Humanely,” by Dr. 
| D. D. Slade, 95 
| Humane Picture Card, ‘“‘ Waiting for the 
| Master,” 
| Selections From Longfellow,” 3.00 
|  * Bible Lessons for Bands of Mercy,” 45.4 
“Service of Mercy,” selections from Scrip- 
| ture, ete. 
+ “Band of Mercy History,” by Rev. T. Tim- 
| mins, 12.50 “ 
“Band of Mercy Melodies,” 


All the above can be had in smaller numbers 
the same rates. 


Philadelphia. Fifteenth Annual Report, for 1883g 
Cologne S. P. A. Germany. Twelfth Annualj 


Darwinian theory: There is a boy in Northampe 7 
ton who ‘‘ sprang from a monkey.” The monkeyam 
belonged to an organ-grinder and attempted tom 
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Published on the first Tuesday of each month by the 


MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE 


TERMS: 
Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies and below 


five and below fifty, 35 cents; for fifty and below one hundred, 
cents; and for one hundred and more copies 


in advance. Postage free to all parts of the United States. 


Editor, 96 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Rates oF MEMBERSHIP: 


Active Life, - - - $10000] Associate Annual, - 
Associate Life, - - - s000]Children’s, - - - 
Active Annual, - - - 1000] Branch,- - - - - 


All members receive Our Duma Animats free, and all publ 
tions of the Society, 


Orrice OF THE SociETY: 


96 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
Entrance around the corner, 1 Bosworth Street. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS| 


PREVENTION OF GRUELTY TO ANIMALS 


45 cents; for ten and below twenty-five copies, 40 cents; for twen' 


as now, 25 cents cach 
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